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positive effect on the child's development (Elder, 1974; Johnson, 1969; Woods, 1972).
Unfortunately, in other areas of parental activity the evidence is either mixed or nonexistent. Researchers who investigated independence training found that working mothers placed greater emphasis ori such activity (Burchinal and Lovell, 1959; Yarrow et al., 1962), except in college-educated families or those with younger children. The critical gap in research is the lack of information about the content of the mother's activities, not only with children, but alone or with other adults. For example, are there differences by maternal work status in the amount of time mothers spend on housework, watching TV, or interacting with other adults, rather than on such one-on-one activities with the child as care giving, conversation, play, educational activity, or discipline?
The above comments and questions apply with equal force to the effect of maternal employment on the child-rearing activities of fathers. Regrettably, the research of the last 20 years has not given us definitive knowledge on this score. The studies published up to 1970 reported that husbands of employed women participated more in housework and child care than those married to women remaining at home (Blood, 1963, 1967; Blood and Hamblin, 1958; Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Hoffman, 1963b; Nolan, 1963; Powell, 1963; Safilios-Rothschild, 1970). Pleck (1981) has recently reviewed the entire corpus of research in this area, including his own and other more recent investigations conducted during the past decade (Nichols, 1976; Pleck, 1977,1980,1981; Pleck and Rustad, 1980; Pleck et al., 1978; Robinson, 1977a, 1977b, 1980; Robinson et al., 1977; Sanik, 1977; Vanek, 1974; Walker, 1970a, 1970b; Walker and Gauger, 1973;" Walker and Woods, 1976). Fleck's (1981:3-5) careful analysis revealed that, over the entire period, there has been "no appreciable variation in husbands' family participation associated with their wives' employment status." It is true that "the husband of an employed wife performed a higher proportion of the couple's family work. . . . This occurred, however, only because employed wives spent less time in family work, not because their husbands spent more." Husbands of wives who are not employed also perform proportionately more of the household tasks and the ratio has been increasing steadily during the past two decades. In other words, over the years wives in general have been spending less and less time in family work, while husbands have been spending more. This trend is independent of the mother's employment status and, hence, appears to reflect a social change in family sex roles taking place over time for all husbands and wives.
Fleck's informative analysis gives rise to two questions especially relevant to this chapter: First, is the wife's progressive decrease in family